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From the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, 

adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations 

on 10th Dectmber 1948: 


Article 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, nation- 
al or social origin, property, birth or other status. 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self governing or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty. 


Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing 
by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against 
him. 


Article 19 6 : 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 
(1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 
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ul — the Northwest Frontier Province (NVVFP), consisting 
(1972) {of 1] districts (Bannu, Chitral, Dera Ismail Khan, Dir, 
Hazara} Kalam, Kohat, Malakand, Mardan, Peshawar and Swat); 
the resti of the area is made up of six Tribal Agencies (Bajaur, 
Khyber, Kurfam, Mohmand, North Waziristan, South Waziristan). 
These, loge er with the four special tribal areas located within 
adjacent regular districts of the NWFP (Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Kohat, Peshäwar), are formaily designated as Centrally Adminis- 
tered Tribal Areas, The Tribal Agencies lie mainly in the highlands 
adjacent to Durand Line, the boundary established between 
British India h d Afghanistan in 1893 by negotiations between Sir 
Mortimer Dürand and Amir Abdurrahman and which remains 
today the international border between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
The NWFP consists essentially of the regular or ‘settled’ districts of 
the trans: Indus plain - excepting Hazara district on the east bank of 
the Indus — plus the four former princely states (Amb, Chitral, Dir, 
Swat) off the horthern mountains. These had retained at least the 
semblance of Autonomy from provincial authority until merged with 
the settled districts, Amb in 1960, the others in 1970. 


To confine al definition of the Pathan homeland to Pakistan’s 
Northwest Frontier area is in some Tespects quite arbitrary. The 
word Pathan s the Indian version of the plural form of Pashtun, 
which, in its yarious spellings (Pushtun, Pakhtun, Pukhtun), is a 
common ethnic designation for people on both sides of the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan order. The language of the Pathans — Pashtu (or 
Pushtu) if spoken in the southwestern, Persian-influenced ‘soft’ 
dialect, Pakhtu (or Pukhtu) if in the northeastern ‘hard’ dialect - is 
spoken, in fact, by about as many people living to the west as to the 
east of the Durand Linc. 


Further confusing the matter is the fact that most Pashtuns, 
wherever they dwell, readily identify themselves as Afghans, More- 
over, it is now the case that all citizens of. Afghanistan are officially 
described as Afghans, regardless of the fact that half or more of 
them do not speak Pashtu and are ethnically unrelated to the 
Pathans. Henge, it is equally correct to speak of the Pathans as 
Раве с Afghans ог, when east of the Durand Line, as 
Pakistanis, a designation undoubtedly preferred in Islamabad. 


On the other hand, the strength of cultural divisions found among 
Afghans clearly lends support to a territorial definition which takes 
account of the specifically Pathan tribal culture, Caroe, for 
instance, divides Afghans broadly into three main sections: the 
Western Afghans, Persian-influenced (often Persian-speaking) and 
settled mainly in Afghanistan (the Durranis and some elements of 
the Ghilzais, for example); the Eastern Afghans, Indian-influenced 
and settled mainly on the trans-Indus plains of Pakistan {the 
Yusufzais, for example); and, between these two, the highlanders of 
the tribal belt] the ‘true’ Pathans (Wazirs, Mahsuds, Afridis, 
Mohmands, Bdngash, Orakzai, and others).* 


The highiande eriterion is far from perfect, The Khattaks, as Spain 
points out; cleatly qualify as Pathans and yetthey are mainly settled 
on the plains.*} Nevertheless, there are fairly sharp cultural and 
sociological differences between the highland Pathans (the ‘free 
tribes’) and the more settled agriculturalists who predominate on 
either side, of tem. It is the highlanders who most fully retain the 
traditional] Pathan way of life — and whose way of life is thus in 


greatest jeppardy from the advance of modernity and centralized 
governmental authority, Considered collectively, the Pashtuns of 
Afghanistan arq, after all, the largest Single group in that country, 


perhaps a numerical majority, and they have been for centuries 
politically dominant in that land, It is also relevant that the 
hightanders, while quite independent of the Afghans on both sides 
of them, have developed much closer ties with their co-ethnics to the 
east in what is how Pakistan. 


While the discussion in this report is primarily of the tribes east of 
the Durand Lind, there are several reasons why we should not make 
too much of the existing political-administrative boundaries, Firstly, 
the Durand Line cuts through a few of the highland tribes (the 
400,000 strong Mohmands, for example, are divided in two by the 
border). Secondly, tribes of Afghanistan’s eastern highlands prob- 
ably have [much more in common culturally with Pakistan's 
highland Pdthang than they have with either the urbanized Pashtuns 
of Kabul or the $edentarized Pashtuns of the country’s plains and 
river valleys. Thirdly, there is considerable traffic back and forth 
over the international border, and increasing tribal migration to 
other areas} within both Afghanistan and Pakistan. And fourthiy, 


political leaders in both countries for their own purposes sometimes 


al - 


FI 
choose to ignore (or attempt to redraw) the boundaries, with tong 
range consequences we perhaps can not now foresee. 


ORIGINS AND HISTORY | 

| 
The Baluchis | 
JH _— _—— —__ 
The Baluchis are an ancient people, with a history going back over 
2,000 years, Much of that history is clouded over with uncertain A 
and controversy exists about many aspects of it. Basing their 
arguments mainly on legendary accounts, many Baluchis tod y 
claim that their ancestors came from Aleppo, in modern Syria, ht 
the time of the ninth century Arab conquests, Western investigators, 
relying essentially on the evidence of, Phonological and etymological 
comparisons of the Baluch language, have tended to an alternate 
view that the Baluchis are first identifiable in history inhabiting 
area in northwestern Iran adjacent to the southern coasts of the 
Caspian Sea. Virtually all of them judge the Baluchis a racial 
amalgam of many peoples and class the Baluch language, together 
with Persian, Pashtu and Kurdish, in the Iranian group of the In 
European language family. 
While there is evidence of Baluch settlement as early as the seven 
century A.D. as far to the southeast in Iran as Kerman, it is 
probable that they had not occupied much of modem Baluchis 
at least not in significant numbers, until well into the seco; 
millenium. Precisely when in this long period they actually began 
their historic movement eastwards and southwards has not beeh 
definitely established. In fact, scholars dispute the reasons for t 
migrations, whether they occurred in Stages or all at once; 
whether a southern, a northern, or both southern and northe: 
routes were taken.” In any event, by the thirteenth or fourteen 
century, the vast majority of the Baluch people appear to hav 
resettled in their present homeland, bringing them into contact wii 
the Pashtuns, with Indo-Aryan groups such as the Punjabis and 
Sindhis, and with some Dravidian groups (the presumed source of 
the Brahui language) which occupied the Jhalawan hills at the, 
eastern edge of Baluchistan. 


Persian, Sindhi, Afghan, Sikh and other conquering armies rı 

peatedly overran Baluchistan in the centuries prior to British arrival 
in the 1800s. Some of them established limited suzerainty over the 
area, but permanent control of the tribesmen eluded them all. 


Equally elusive, however, was enduring Baluch tribal unity. 
Powerful chieftains, such as Mir Chakar Khan, who forceful 
extended his rule over virtually all of eastern Baluchistan in the lat 

fifteenth century, did appear from time to time. But none mi 
in building an organized political framework that remained intact 
much beyond its creator’s lifetime, And what was probably the. 
most significant political accomplishment of all, that of Mir Nasir, 
Khan, who in the eighteenth century drove the frontiers of the 
Khanate of Kalat northward into Afghanistan, southward into the! 
Makran, westward deep into Persian territory, and eastward into) 
Punjab and Sind as far as Karachi, must be credited to a Brahui-led 
confederacy. 


An enduring legacy of these early expansionist periods in Baluch 
history, incidentally, was the large number of Baluchis who settled 
permanently in the Punjab and Sind and whose descendants remain 
socially and politically dominant today in rural parts of these 
provinces, especiaily in the Sind, In these parts, the Baluchis fit the 
Stereotype of an oppressed minority less well, probably, than the 
Sindhis. 


Britain, whose interest in India’s trans-Indus western frontiers 
dated from the early nineteenth century, was the only foreign power 
to succeed in establishing relatively effective control over Baluchistan 
prior to the founding of modern Pakistan in 1947, The First Afghan 
War (1839-41) and annexation of the Sind and Punjab to British 
India soon thereafter mark the formal arrival of British military and 
political power to the region. In its early phases, British influence 
over tribal affairs in Baluchistan was exerted largely through 
agreements negotiated with tribal leaders, and through subsidies, 
manipulation of tribal feuds, and the conduct of periodic punitive 
expeditions against rebellious tribesmen. But by the late 18705, the 
British had secured direct control over a broad belt of territory in 
northeastern Baluchistan, including Quetta, and had reduced the 
nominally independent Khanate of Kalat to a status of utter 


NUMBERS 
There is a dearth of census figures on the tribal populations in all of 
the three countries which comprise the Baluch and Pathan home- 
lands. Afghanistan’s first comprehensive national census was 
allegedly conducted in 1979 under the Marxist-dominated Khalq 
regime. While it is reported to have included questions on mother- 
tongue," the tribal rebellion in progress at the time clearly rendered 
an honest or accurate count impossible, and in any event the results 
have not yet been published. Hence, all figures reported on tribal 
populations there are necessarily very rough estimates. A census 
has been taken three times in Iran in the contemporary period — in 
1956, 1966 and 1976; but none accomplished a methodical and 
comprehensive count of the Baluch population, an uncertain 
percentage of which remains nomadic and unsettled. Since gaining 
independence in 1947, Pakistan has also undertaken three census 
counts ~ in 1951, 1961 and 1972, In all three, only estimates were 
made of the Pathan frontier areas; and ethno-linguistic data 
collected on the provinces of Baluchistan and the NWFP in the 
1972 census have, unfortunately, never been published. 


Even where they exist, however, census figures on the tribal 
populations are not reliable. Aside from the obvious technical 
difficulties associated with census enumeration in remote tribal 
areas, especially among semi-nomadic and sometimes hostile 
peoples, is the fact that the tribal groups have many compelling 
economic and political reasons for arbitrarily inflating (and their 
opponents, for deflating) their numbers. Baluch nationalists can not 
be expected to reckon their people’s size by the same criteria as 
government bureaucrats, In certain parts of Pakistani Baluchistan, 
for example, such as the Marri and Bugti tribal areas, neither has 
there ever existed an administrative infrastructure for the conduct 
of acensus, nor has any actual systematic count of tribals ever been 
attempted. Figures are obtained from sources designated by the 
powerful tribal chiefs, who well understand that their own prestige 
as well as the government's allocations both of development funds 
and seats in provincial and national legislatures depend on census 
figures. 


Raw census figures might be misleading under the best circum- 
stances, however, in the absence of agreement on the precise 
linguistic and cultural criteria to be applied by the census takers in 
defining tribal membership. 


The Baluchis 


Selig Harrison estimates the total population of Baluchi speakers in 
the three states of Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan at around five 
million." This figure, which excludes ethnic Baluchis partially or 
wholly assimilated to neighbouring cultures, could conceivably 
double or triple were ethnic origin, rather than language, the 
defining criterion." Pakistan probably accounts for at least 75% of 
the total. In its population census of 1961, 983,000 persons (2.5% 
of the total for then West Pakistan) gave Baluchi as their mother 
tongue. Since Pakistan’s government has conceded an undercount 
in that census of at least 8.3% for the whole of Pakistan, it is 
conceivable that the actual number was larger. In the same census, 
Brahui was given as the mother tongue of an additional 366,000. 
Together the Baluchi- and Brahui-speaking groups accounted then 
for approximately 3.5% of (West) Pakistan's population (see 
Tables). Extrapolating from that figure, Pakistan, with a 1979 
population officially estimated at 79 million, now has a Baluch/ 
Brahui population somewhere in excess of 2.8 million, of which as 
many as 750,000 are Brahuis. 


The best estimate we have for the Baluch/Brahui population of 
Afghanistan is 300,000 (the Brahuis, at 200,000, more numerous 
than Baluchis).'? Estimates of the number of Iranian Baluchis 
(there are few Brahuis in Iran) range from 500,000 to 750,000.“ 


The distribution of Baluchis is in some respects more important 
politically than the group’s absolute numerical size. More of 
Pakistan’s Baluchis (roughly 57% in 1961) dwell as minorities in 
the Sind and Punjab provinces than in the province of Baluchistan. 
In fact, even in that province, where there are large numbers of 
Pashtu, Sindhi and Punjabi speakers, Baluchis are very likely a 
minority, According to the 1961 census, Baluchis accounted for 
only 31% (if Brahuis were included, 45%) of the provincial 
population (see Tables). Baluchis are barely represented in the 
three heavily Pashtu-speaking northern districts of the province 
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Zhob (0.3%), Quetta/Pishin (2.2%) and Loralai (8.1%). And in 
Quetta, the provincial capital and only city of any significance, 
Baluchi was in common use in 1961 among only 7.5% of the 
population. 


Of even greater significance is the fact that demographic develop- 
ments seem to be further stacking the odds against the Baluchis. On 
the one hand, there is continuing dilution of the Baluch population 
within Baluchistan, resulting from (1) the steady migration by 
outsiders (Afghans, Punjabis, Sindhis, Hazaras, etc.) into the area, 
some of it beginning well before independence; and (2) the recent 
massive movement of mainly Pashtu-speaking Afghan refugees 
into Pakistan, large numbers of them into parts of Baluchistan. 
Economic growth, increasing steadily in Baluchistan over the past 
decade, has been а magnet for migrant labour — especially Pathans. 
Every new industry or mine opened in the province brings more of 
them. As industry spreads westward into Baluchistan from Karachi, 
it brings Punjabi skilled and Pathan unskilled labour in its wake. 
Even before the latest refugee influx (discussed below), Pathans 
claimed (publicly) that they were the majority tribe in the province 
or (privately) that, with over 40% of the provincial population, they 
were at least the single largest group. 

At the same time, there is a steady exodus of Baluchis out of their 
homeland in search of economic opportunity. The outflow has been 
both to urban industrial centres within Iran and Pakistan (especially 
Karachi) and abroad to countries of the Persian Gulf area. '* 


From the Baluchi standpoint, in any event, the ‘impropriety’ of 
census-taking is clear. 


The Pathans 


In the census, Pashtu was given as the mother-tongue of approx- 
imately 3,340,000 persons (8.47%) in then West Pakistan. At the 
same time, the official estimate of the population of the non- 
enumerated Tribal Territories was just under 3,438,000. Of this 
figure, probably 80% or more were Pashtu speaking. Thus, while 
the total Pashtu-speaking population of Pakistan was then, in very” 
rough terms, at least 6,000,000, or over 15% of the country's 
population and its second largest linguistic community, only about: 
7% (2,750,000) were ‘free’ Pathans. The total Pashtu-speaking 
population of Pakistan today, adjusted to the estimated 1979 figure, 
is probably in the vicinity of 12 million. 


Although one must bear in mind the politically important distinction 
between highland and settled Pathans, there is little doubt that the 
aggregated Pathan (or Pashtun) ethno-linguistic community in 
Pakistan is far larger than the Baluchi-speaking group, and hence 
considerably advantaged in its relations with the central govern- 
ment. Moreover, since Pashtu speakers enjoy a comfortable 
(roughly two-thirds) majority in the NWFP (not to mention their 
growing strength in neighbouring Baluchistan), they are in no 
immediate danger of being reduced to the status of minority in their 
own homeland. 


Outmigration of Pathans, both to urban areas and abroad, is very 
substantial. Reportedly, there are over one million Pathans in and 
around Karachi.” This exodus will be compensated for, to some 
extent at least, should very many of the recent Afghan refugees 
choose, or be forced, to remain in Pakistan. 


Ethnographically, the greatest advantage Pathans possess in 
comparison with the Baluchis is the existence - in the form of 
Afghanistan ~ of a co-ethnic *kin-state'. Roughly half - the 
dominant half — of Afghanistan’s population, officially reported in 
1979 to be 13.5 million, is Pashtun. The larger, but politically 
weaker, Pashtun population of Pakistan, regardless of its true 
inclinations, potentially can force concessions from the central 
government by playing upon Islamabad's anxieties over Afghan 
irredentism. 


—— — ——.....-....i..i-.......................... —. 


RELIGION 


The Pathan and Baluch tribal groups are almost entirely Muslim, In 
this respect, they have much in common with the rest of the 
population in the three states which they inhabit. Pakistan is about 
97% Muslim: and both Iran and Afghanistan are close to 99% 
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OVERVIEW: FRONTIER TRIBES IN THE ‘ARC OF CRISIS’ 


The region extending from the Indian subcontinent on the east to the 
Horn of África dn the west, and lying adjacent to the Arabian Sea, 
has recently gained notoriety as the‘ arc of crisis’.* It earned the title 
in the latter years of the 1970s when it was struck by massive 
political stdrms that ignited insurrections and swept away govern- 
ments in state after state, jeopardizing the interests of the Great 
Powers and threatening to engulf the entire region in war. 


In the frontier arpas of many countries in this convulsed region are 
some of the wdrld's largest remaining concentrations of tribal 
people. Political turmoil all along the arc has brought a consider- 
able number of them, including the Kurds and Nagas dealt with in 
earlier MRG Reports, to the frontlines of international conflict.’ 
Among the|mos{ severely affected are the Baluchis and Pathans, 
whose homelands astride the boundaries of Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Iran fotm the summit of the arc. 


An examination pf these two tribal groups, given their vast size and 
historical importhnce, would be warranted regardless of their loca- 
tion. But а тотеп reflection on the fact of their placement side by 
side at one bf thé most critical points on the Eurasian landmass — 
where the Peopl¢’s Republic of China, the Soviet Union and India 
(a group includi! g the three most populous, the largest, and one of 
the best armed states on earth) meet, and where all gaze out upon 
the vital walerw y leading into the Persian Gulf- should persuade 
even the most fasual observer of their importance and their 
vulnerability. 


In this report, Ananda is given to internal problems ofthe twotribal 
groups, to the relationship between them, as well as to develop- 
ments within the three states they inhabit. International aspects of 
the tribal environment are also examined because the fortunes of 
the Baluchi: und Pathan are obviously going to be strongly affected 
by them, petha to an unusual degree. Having been pushed from 
relative obscurity by the fact that they occupy an area of enormous 
global strategic value, the Baluchis and Pathans must now seek to 
protect their interests in the midst of events which are boundto have 
far-reaching con$equences for them, but which they can neither 
prevent norjvery well control. 


PART I: THE TRIBES: 


LOCATION and MAJOR TRIBAL DIVISIONS 
— —————--——-— 


The Baluchis | 
— 


The tribal groups collectively known as Baluchis occupy one of the 
most remote and Fugged parts of the world. From its northernmost 
stretches in Şpars İy populated deserts lying to the south and south- 
west of the massive Hindu Kush Mountains, the Baluch homeland 
extends southward to the Arabian Sea across vast tracts of desolate 
and forbidding mountain and desert landscape split among the three 
countries of Afgilanistan, Iran and Pakistan. The Afghan portion 
contains the fewest Baluchis, The largest and politically most self- 
assertive branch ot the Baluch tribes, and the one to which we give 
most attention infhis repon. is in Pakistan. On the western side of 
the Iran-Pakistan border is the Iranian province of Baluchistan and 
Seistan. On the edstern side, containing about 40% of the country’s 
territory and consisting administratively of two divisions (Quetta, 
Kalat) subdivided (1972) into ten districts (Chagai, Kachhi, Kalat, 
Kharan, Las Beld. Loralai, Makran, Quetta-Pishin, Sibi, Zhob) is 
Pakistan's province of Baluchistan. 


Many Baluchis in both Iran and Pakistan dwell outside the 
Yə ee eT re e nlar inha bians; 
there are significint numbers of Iranian Baluchis in neighbouring 
Kerman province: and very large numbers of Pakistani Baluchis 
have settled over the centuries in parts of the Punjab and Sind. 
Moreover. oh both sides of the international border Baluchis share 
the region with тапу non-Baluchis: Persian-speaking Seistanis 
were administratively grafted to Iranian Baluchistan in 1959: and 
sizable numbers of Pathans. Punjabis and Brahuis dwel! in 
Pakistani Baluchistan. There is, in addition. a substantial Baluch 
population resident entirely outside the tri-state area, mainly in 
several of the Arab sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf(in Oman, Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai lor example). 


P for footnote 12 


— 
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Culturally speaking, the Baluch ethno-linguistic group is itself far | ” 
from homogeneous, Diverse historical origins, geographic isolation 
of individual tribes, intermingling with other groups, local ecologi- 
cal adaptations, and the partitioning of their homeland into separate 
States in modern times, have assured variations in the lifestyle and 
social pattems of Baluchi tribes from one area to another. Many 
Baluchis of Pakistan's Sind province, for example, have adopted 
the regional vernacular, at least outside the home, and have become 
sedentarized and detribalized to such an extent that they probably 
retain little sense of solidarity with tribesmen in neighbouring 
districts of Baluchistan. 


Iranian Baluchis have been assimilated to some extent to Persian 
culture; and the Afghan Baluchis, none of whose area of habitation 
lies contiguous with that of their Pakistani co-ethnics to the south, 
commonly speak Dari (Afghan Persian) or Pashtu in addition to 
their own language. Between the mainly pastoral and nomadic 
Baluchis of Iran's semi-arid Sarhad steppeland and those more 
sedentary Baluch agriculturalists of lowland southern Baluchistan, 
there is a whole range of differences in tribal organization and 
leadership, in settlement and in marriage patterns,” 


The question of Baluch cultural boundaries is posed in its most 
controversial form, perhaps, by the Brahuis. The Brahui group of 
tribes is settled primarily on the central Kalat plateau of Pakistani 
Baluchistan, where they separate the Suleimani or Eastern Baluchis 
from the Makrani or Western Baluchis, and to a lesser extent in 
desert areas of southwestern Afghanistan. The Brahui language is 
not classed in the same family of languages as Baluchi. Considered 
by many a relic of the Harappan civilization which developed in the 
Indus river valley in the pre-Aryan era, it is most closely related to 
the Dravidian languages of South India. However, distinguishing 
between Baluchis and Brahuis is, in fact, quite problematic. The 
Brahui language has a heavy Baluchi admixture, and male bi- 
lingualism is common in both groups. Some Baluchis, as Nina 
Swidler has pointed out in a study of Brahui political organization, 
changed tribal allegiance over the course of time and became 
Brahuis. Moreover, some Brahui tribes were historically only 
marginally integrated into the Brahui confederation (the Khanate of 
Kalat), and some (the Mengals, for example) behaved more like 
Baluch tribes in resisting incorporation into it.’ At present, there 
does not exist an independent Brahui political movement, In fact, a 
number of prominent Brahui political leaders have been closely 
identified with the Baluch nationalist movement in recent years. 
The question of cultural differences between Baluchis and Brahuis 
is not without significance, however, because the Brahui tribes 
could conceivably develop an independent political outlook grounded 
in Brahui linguistic nationalism. 


Notwithstanding these differences, a Baluch culture that is strong 
and resilient and rooted not only in language but in the traditions of a 
pastoral and warrior people, has survived, Were a politically united 
Baluchistan to be created encompassing the entire range of Baluch 
culture, its boundaries would extend along the coastline of the 
Arabian Sea roughly from the Indus River to the Straits of Hormuz, 
a distance of perhaps 700 miles, and reach inland over 400 miles 
into the windswept deserts of Seistan and Registan, an area that 
covers in all well over 200,000 square miles (see Map). 


The Pathans 


Definitions of the Pathan homeland vary considerably, reflecting 
the great cultural diversity which exists among the tribes making up 
the Pathan ethno-linguistic group. Broadly defined, the land of the 
Pathans embraces between one-fourth and one-third of Afghani- 
stan's 250,000 square miles territory, and a little more than 39,000 
square miles of Pakistan's Northwest Frontier area. It is bordered 
on the east by the Indus River, on the west by sparsely populated 
desert regions dividing Iran from Afghanistan, on the north by the 
Hindu Kush mountain system, and on the south by the deserts of 
Baluchistan, It contains highly varied and often spectacular topo- 
graphy. It ranges from its northernmost point near Chitral, where 
Afghanistan's narrow Wakhan Corridor separates Pakistan from 
the Soviet Union, as far as Quetta in Baluchistan, some 400 miles to 
the southwest. 


In most writing on the subject, Pathan territory is held to consist of a 
much smaller tract lying mainly within the Northwest Frontier area 
of Pakistan, This area has consisted since 1969 of three administra- 
live divisions (Dera Ismail Khan, Malakand, and Peshawar). 
About two-thirds of the total area forms опе of Pakistan's four 


` 


provinces - the Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP), consisting 
(1972) of 11 districts (Bannu, Chitral, Dera Ismai! Khan, Dir, 
Hazara, Kalam, Kohat, Malakand, Mardan, Peshawar and Swat); 
the rest of the area is made up of six Tribal Agencies (Bajaur, 
Khyber, Kurram, Mohmand, North Waziristan, South Waziristan). 
These, together with the four special tribal areas located within 
adjacent regular districts of the NWFP(Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Kohat, Peshawar), are formally designated as Centrally Adminis- 
tered Tribal Areas. The Tribal Agencies lie mainly in the highlands 


adjacent to the Durand Line, the boundary established between 
British India and Afghanistan in Т3 by en between Sir 
Mortimer Durand and Amir Abdurrahman and which remains 


today the international er between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
The NWFP consists essentially of the regular or ‘settled’ districts of 
the trans-Indus plain — excepting Hazara district on the east bank of 
the Indus — plus the four former princely states (Amb, Chitral, Dir, 
Swat) of the northern mountains. These had retained at least the 
semblance of autonomy from provincial authority until merged with 
the settled districts, Amb in 1960, the others in 1970, 


To confine a definition of the Pathan homeland to Pakistan’s 
Northwest Frontier area is in some respects quite arbitrary. The 
word Pathan is the Indian version of the plural form of Pashtun, 
which, in its various spellings (Pushtun, Pakhtun, Pukhtun), is a 
common ethnic designation for people on both sides of the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border, Thé language of the Pathans — Pashtu (or 
Pushtu) if spoken in the southwestern, Persian-influenced ‘soft’ 
dialect, Pakhtu (or Pukhtu) if in the northeastern ‘hard’ dialect - is 
spoken, in fact, by about as many people living to the west as to the 
east of the Durand Line. 


Further confusing the matter is the fact that most Pashtuns, 
wherever they dwell, readily identify themselves as Afghans, More- 
over, it is now the case that all citizens of Afghanistan are officially 
described as Afghans, regardless of the fact that half or more of 
them do not speak Pashtu and are ethnically unrelated to the 
Pathans. Hence, it is equally correct to speak of the Pathans as 
Pashtuns or Afghans or, when east of the Durand Line, as 
Pakistanis, a designation undoubtedly preferred in Islamabad. 


On the other hand, the strength of cultural divisions found among 
Afghans clearly lends support to a territorial definition which takes 
account of the specifically Pathan tribal culture. Caroe, for 
instance, divides Afghans broadly into three main sections: the 
Western Afghans, Persian-influenced (often Persian-speaking) and 
settled mainly in Afghanistan (the Durranis and some elements of 
the Ghilzais, for example); the Eastern Afghans, Indian-influenced 
and settled mainly on the trans-Indus plains of Pakistan (the 
Yusufzais, for example); and, between these two, the highlanders of 
the tribal belt, the ‘true’ Pathans (Wazirs, Mahsuds, Afridis, 
Mohmands, Bangash, Orakzai, and others).* 


The highlander criterion is far from perfect. The Khattaks, as Spain 
points out, clearly qualify as Pathans and yet they are mainly settled 
on the plains.’ Nevertheless, there are fairly sharp cultural and 
sociological differences between the highland Pathans (the ‘free 
tribes”) and the more settled agriculturalists who predominate on 
either side of them. It is the highlanders who most fully retain the 
traditional Pathan way of life - and whose way of life is thus in 
greatest jeopardy from the advance of modernity and centralized 
governmental authority. Considered collectively, the Pashtuns of 
Afghanistan are, after all, the largest single group in that country, 
perhaps a numerical majority, and they have been for centuries 
politically dominant in that land. It is also relevant that the 
highlanders, while quite independent of the Afghans on both sides 
of them, have developed much closer ties with their co-ethnics to the 
east in what is now Pakistan. 


While the discussion in this report is primarily of the tribes east of 
the Durand Line, there are several reasons why we should not make 
too much of the existing political-administrative boundaries. Firstly, 
the Durand Line cuts through a few of the highland tribes (the 
400,000 strong Mohmands, for example, are divided in two by the 
border). Secondly, tribes of Afghanistan's eastern highlands prob- 
ably have much more in common culturally with Pakistan’s 
highland Pathans than they have with either the urbanized Pashtuns 
of Kabul or the sedentarized Pashtuns of the country’s plains and 
river valleys. Thirdly, there is considerable traffic back and forth 
over the international border, and increasing tribal migration to 
other areas within both Afghanistan and Pakistan. And fourthly, 
political leaders in both countries for their own purposes sometimes 


choose to ignore (or attempt to redraw) the boundaries, with long 
Tange consequences we perhaps can not now foresee. 


ORIGINS AND HISTORY 


The Baluchis 


The Baluchis are an ancient people, with a history going back over 
2,000 years. Much of that history is clouded over with uncertainty, 
and controversy exists about many aspects of it. Basing their 
arguments mainly on legendary accounts, many Baluchis today 
claim that their ancestors came from Aleppo, in modern Syria, at 
the time of the ninth century Arab conquests, Western investigators, 
relying essentially on the evidence of phonological and etymological 
comparisons of the Baluch language, have tended to an alternate 
view that the Baluchis are first identifiable in history inhabiting an 
area in northwestern Iran adjacent to the southem coasts of the 
Caspian Sea. Virtually all of them judge the Baluchis a racial 
amalgam of many peoples and class the Baluch language, together 
with Persian, Pashtu and Kurdish, in the Iranian group of the Indo- 
European language family. 


While there is evidence of Baluch settlement as early as the seventh 
century A.D. as far to the southeast in [ran as Kerman, it is 
probable that they had not occupied much of modern Baluchistan, 
at least not in significant numbers, until well into the second 
millenium, Precisely when in this long period they actually began 
their historic movement eastwards and southwards has not been 
definitely established. In fact, scholars dispute the reasons for the 
migrations; whether they occurred in stages or all at once; and 
whether a southern, a northern, or both southern and northern 
routes were taken.” In any event, by the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, the vast majority of the Baluch people appear to have 
resettled in their present homeland, bringing them into contact with 
the Pashtuns, with Indo-Aryan groups such as the Punjabis and 
Sindhis, and with some Dravidian groups (the presumed source of 
the Brahui language) which occupied the Jhalawan hills at the 
eastern edge of Baluchistan. 


Persian, Sindhi, Afghan, Sikh and other conquering armies rex 
peatedly overran Baluchistan in the centuries prior to British arrival 
in the 1800s. Some of them established limited suzerainty over the 
area, but permanent control of the tribesmen eluded them all. 


Equally elusive, however, was enduring Baluch tribal unity. 
Powerful chieftains, such as Mir Chakar Khan, who forcefully 
extended his rule over virtually all of eastern Baluchistan in the late 
fifteenth century, did appear from time totime. But none succeeded 
in building an organized political framework that remained intact 
much beyond its creator's lifetime. And what was probably the 
most significant political accomplishment of all, that of Mir Nasir 
Khan, who in the eighteenth century drove the frontiers of the 
Khanate of Kalat northward into Afghanistan, southward into the 
Makran, westward deep into Persian territory, and eastward into 
Punjab and Sind as far as Karachi, must be credited to a Brahui-led 
confederacy. 


An enduring legacy of these early expansionist periods in Baluch 
history, incidentally, was the large number of Baluchis who settled 
permanently in the Punjab and Sind and whose descendants remain 
socially and politically dominant today in rural parts of these 
provinces, especially in the Sind. In these parts, the Baluchis fit the 
stereotype of an oppressed minority less well, probably, than the 
Sindhis. 


Britain, whose interest in India’s trans-Indus western frontiers 
dated from the early nineteenth century, was the only foreign power 
to succeed in establishing relatively effective control over Baluchistan 
prior to the founding of modern Pakistan in 1947. The First Afghan 
War (1839-41) and annexation of the Sind and Punjab to British 
India soon thereafter mark the formal arrival of British military and 
political power to the region. In its early phases, British influence 
over tribal affairs in Baluchistan was exerted largely through 
agreements negotiated with tribal leaders, and through subsidies, 
manipulation of tribal feuds, and the conduct of periodic punitive 
expeditions against rebellious tribesmen. But by the late 1870s, the 
British had secured direct control over a broad belt of territory in 
northeastern Baluchistan, including Quetta, and had reduced the 
nominally independent Khanate of Kalat to a status of utter 
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areas are among the more impoverished and least developed 
regions of all three countries. 


According to data compiled by Burki, economic power in Pakistan 
is clearly concentrated in the Punjab; Baluchistan and the NWFP 
are economically the weakest of the country’s four provinces.?* 
According to Issawi, Iran’s southern regions, in particular the two 
most heavily Baluchi-settled provinces of Kerman and Baluchistan- 
Seistan, are much poorer than the northern regions. 


In certain respects, at least, conditions seem most severe in 
Baluchistan. By and large, the Baluchis occupy the driest, hottest 
and most desolate parts of it. What little precipitation there is in the 
province occurs at the higher elevations in the northern districts, 
where few Baluchis are settled, Cultivable land is very limited. 
Subsistence farming, often combined with semi-nomadic pastoralism, 
is typical, Baluchis have the highest rate of illiteracy in Pakistan 
(the most illiterate eight of West Pakistan’s 45 districts in 1961 
were all in Baluchistan);?* and informants report high rates of 
disease and malnutrition., 


Apart from their relatively impoverished condition, the tribal areas 
of all three countries share at least one other fundamental charac- 
teristic: their local economies are all gradually being integrated with 
the modern and market-oriented national economies and, simul- 
taneously, being brought under a vast web of central bureaucratic 
controls, In practical terms, this has meant the construction of roads 
and growth in truck transport, the spread of commercialized 
agriculture and the institutions and technology to sustain it, the 
promotion of land reforms and of changes in systems of land tenure, 
increasing pressures for the migration of local manpower to distant 
cities and to areas abroad, the opening of new industries and- above 
all — a steady decline in the tribesmen’s traditional economic 
autonomy, 


Salzman provides an especially good description of the way in 
which Iran’s Baluch tribes have been economically ‘encapsulated’ 
over the years. Stripped of their function as war leaders, the sardars 
of such tribes as the Yarahmadzai serve as local functionaries in a 
vast clientelist network reaching from Teheran down to the smallest 
tribal village. The sardars act as middlemen or brokers for the 
bureaucracy’s transactions with the tribesmen, channelling infor- 
mation and resources into tribal areas, lobbying for tribal interests, 
and doling out government patronage in retum for political 
docility,?? Economic integration, not necessarily improvement in 
the economic lot of tribesmen, is. the objective. 


This basic economic transformation has occurred in all three 
countries regardless of the regime in power, although some leaders, 
such as Iran’s Mohammad Reza Shah, Pakistan’s Bhutto, or the 
Marxists who came to power in Afghanistan in 1978, have shown 
more determination than others to accelerate the process. With his 
‘White Revolution’ of 1963, the Shah launched a well-publicized 
bureaucratic effort of socio-economic reform (see below). Bhutto, 
with as keen an appreciation of the political uses of economic 
incentives as the Shah, greatly intensified development programmes 
in both the NWFP and Baluchistan during the 1970s.25 


As one would expect, tribesmen are poorly represented in manage- 
ment of the modest modern sector of economic enterprise in the 
tribal areas of Baluchistan and the NWFP. What manufacturing 
industry exists is concentrated almost entirely in the provincial 
capitals of Quetta and Peshawar.? In both, outsiders exercise 
disproportionate influence. The situation is most extreme in 
Quetta, the only city of any size in Baluchistan, where Baluchis are 
a very small minority of the city’s population and where manufac- 
turing and commerce are almost entirely monopolized by non- 
Baluchis. The province of Baluchistan produces the bulk of 
Pakistan’s natural gas and is the site of numerous coal and other 
mining operations: but Baluchis have little control over these 
industries.*° 


There is no question that some members of tribal society welcome 
the changes which accompany economic development of their 
areas. In my discussions with tribal leaders in 1979, most were 
emphatic in their support of economic development programmes, 
Ordinary tribesmen appear similarly inclined. One longtime observer 
of the Baluchis has recorded her amazement at the rapidity of ‘de- 
tribalization’ among tribesmen employed in the Sui gas fields in 
Bugti tribal area. Within a short time after employment, many had 
become lathe operators, truck drivers, clerks and mechanics, Some 
had cut short their hair, and were dressing in European-style 


garments, eating tinned foodstuffs, and, in some cases, learning to 
speak Urdu and English. Almost overnight, their aspirations - and 
possibly their loyalties — appeared to have shifted very funda- 
mentally? 


Of course, the changes are not universally welcomed or their 
benefits evenly distributed. For some tribal leaders, especially 
those with strong political ambitions, economic integration means 
above all else the erosion of their authority. This may be the motive 
behind the efforts of some Baluch and Pathan leaders, for instance, 
to impede the construction of roads in tribal areas.” Such 
obstructionism should not be seen as having obscurantist motives, 
however, since virtually all the Baluch leaders make it clear that 
they welcome economic development once political autonomy is 
acquired. 


For others, the arrival of government controls is a threat to 
economic livelihood. In 1979, the Pathan, Baluch, and Kurdish 
tribal areas of Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan together reportedly 
produced three times as much opium as was produced that year in 
Southeast Asia”s notorious Golden Triangle.” The governments of 
Ayatollah Khomeini and President Ziu ul-Haq responded with 
massive crackdowns on the production and consumption of nar- 
cotics; but the tribal areas are yet sufficiently free of effective 
central controls to make enforcement of a ban on this enormously 
lucrative enterprise virtually impossible. 


Whether welcomed or not, economic integration appears to be 
highly destructive of traditional tribal relationships. Among Pathans, 
politically and economically prominent landholders (khans) are 
traditionally obligated to be selfless in regard to the accumulation of 
wealth and to display unstinting generosity towards their followers. 
The monetary rewards of urban markets now offer an alternative 
way to obtain status, and many of the khans apparently no longer 
live up to expectations. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
according to the anthropologist Jon Anderson, the acquisition of 
expensive agricultural technology, especially tractors, by khans of 
the Ghilzai Pathan tribe of eastern Afghanistan both mirrored and 
accentuated the trend toward more competitive economic relation- 
ships. The tractors facilitated the individual accumulation of 
wealth; hence, patronage of traditional tribal clients declined as a 
means for the maintenance of status.” 


Among Pakistan’s Swat Pathans, the same basic process con- 
tributed in the 1970s to the growth of severe class conflict between 
patron landlords and their disgruntled tenants. The increasingly 
monetized economy, according to Charles Lindholm, had already 
isolated the landholders from their traditional clients. When land 
reforms promulgated by the Bhutto government threatened to 
strengthen the tenants at the expense of the khans, enmity deepened 
and in some places erupted in violence.?* 


PART II: GOVERNMENTS AND TRIBESMEN IN CONFLICT 
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PAKISTAN 


Introduction 
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A recent and perceptive study by Shahid Javed Burki asserts that 
Pakistan's contemporary political and economic weakness is due 
primarily to the fact that Pakistani society was ‘born polarized',?6 
Partition, he says, resulted in a huge influx of some eight million 
migrant refugees from India (mohajirs). By the time of the 1951 
census, they accounted for nearly 25% of the population of what is 
now Pakistan, and for over 46% of the population of its 19 largest 
cities (over 57% of Karachi, then its capital). They were mostly 
urbanized and Urdu speaking, and they brought with them a 
cultural outlook totally at variance with that of the indigenous rural 
society to which they had come. Having spearheaded the Pakistan 
Movement in India, they took command of the new Pakistan's 
economic, social, and political institutions. These they shaped to fit 
their own aspirations. thereby fundamentally threatening tradi- 
tional landed interests and laying the groundwork for subsequent 
group rivalries. 


Divided thus into ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’, Pakistan at the very 
outset was crippted in its efforts to unify and establish stable 


dependency. By the 1890s, Baluchistan was largely pacified and 


stabilized, never thereafter a serious challenge to British authority. 
At indepentiencr, both British Baluchistan and, more grudgingly, 
the four princel ‘states of Kalat, Kharan, Las Bela, and Makran, 
merged with Pakistan. For a brief period (1952-55), the princely 
states were piven semi-autonomous status as the Baluchistan States 
Union. But this arrangement collapsed when West Pakistan was 
declared a single province in October 1955, In July 1970, 
Baluchistan was festored to separate provincial status, its boundaries 
ne tht former British Baluchistan and the Baluchistan 
tates. | 


| 
The Pathans 


one of whose de$cendants is said to have founi 


face 
and led its convetsion to Islam in the seventh century A.D. The first 
historical meni n of Afghans as a people occurs much later, 


however, at the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turkic Muslim 
chieftain who spfead his rule and his religion over the frontier area 
in the early years of the 11th century. The precise racial ancestry of 
the Pathan branch of Afghans is probably impossible to establish. It 
is almost certainly an amaigam of the numberless peoples from both 
east and west, including Greeks, Mongols, Arabs, Persians, Sikhs 
and many others, who over the centuries passed through the frontier 
region or saught to conquer it. Virtually all Pathans speak Pashtu, 
an Eastern Iranian tongue belonging (with Baluchi) to the Indo- 
European family of languages. 


The history of the Pathans since Mahmud parallels that of the 
Baluchis. It is filled with heroic exploits, bold raids upon distant 
lands and stal defences of their own, the comings and goings of 
countless armie$ in pursuit of booty and empire, frequent but 
shortlived attempts by others to rule over them, and equally 
abortive efforts by their own great leaders (like Khushal Khan 
Khattak in the 171h century) to introduce a semblance of order in 
their own territory. The pincipal difference between the histories of 
the two groups may be largely a matter of scale. The Pathans were 
both a much larger group and they occupied a far more strategic 
location astride the highway between Central Asia and the Punjab 
plain. 


About the frorti¢r area itself, very little is known until the rise of 
India’s Mogul Empire in the early 16th century. Since the Pathans 
sat astride the Moguls’ vital line of communication between Delhi, 
Kabul and their ancestral Central Asian domains, the Mogul 
emperors placed particular importance on subjugating the frontier 
tribes. In this they largely failed; though the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
| the last of the great Moguls, exercized considerable indirect control 
with such techniques as bribery, assassination, spying and the 
manipulation of İntemecine feuds, 


With the disappearance of Mogul power from the area in the early 
18th century, the frontier fell first to an Afghan chieftain, Ahmad 
Shah, who co: red Kabul and founded the Durrani dynastic line 
in 1747, and then, when the generally anarchic Durrani Empire had 
grown weak, to [he Sikh conqueror Ranjit Singh, whose armies 
maintained іпегју sway over parts of the tribal frontier for a short 
period in the first halfofthe 19th century. Neither the Durranis nor 
the Sikhs ruled the frontier area long enough to make much of an 
impact; but the Durranis, whose descendants occupied the throne in 
Kabul until a repyblic was declared in 1973, did provide contempo- 
rary Afghans with historical grounds for pressing territorial claims 
against Pakistan, a matter of great importance in present-day 
relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan (see below), 


The British, 
the early years 

Sikhs in the Fir 
collapsed under British pressure, annexed the Punjab, including the 
trans-Indus area up to the edge of the tribal highlands, in 1849. 
Thus began! a cöntury of direct British administration over the 
settled districts, the impact of which upon the cultural divide 


the 19th century, first allied themselves with the 
Afghan War and then, when the Sikh Empire 


between highlander Pathans and Eastern Afghans must be reckoned 
considerable. and an equally long period of often bitter and bloody 
struggle between (he exceedingly autonomy-minded Pathans on the 
one side and th¢ strongly law-and-order-minded British on the 
other. | 
As in Baluc ər the British initially tolerated a degree of tribal 
independence beyond the settled areas, using subsidies, hostage- 
| 
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inc: lasingly interested in the Northwest Frontier since” 


taking, blockades, punitive expeditions and other time-honoured 
techniques of divide-and-rule to assure the security of British 
India’s Northwest Frontier. Given impetus by the Second Afghan 
War (1878-1880) and the steady advance of Russia into Central 
Asia, advocates of more direct control over the frontier area 
eventually succeeded in bringing about a shift to a Forward Policy 
which, by the onset of the 20th century, had resulted in an extensive 
network of British military outposts and political agents in tribal 
territory, the demarcation of Afghanistan’s eastern boundary (the 
Durand Line), extensive road construction and, finally, the creation 
in 1901 of a separate Northwest Frontier Province and establish- 
ment of Tribal Territories ruled directly from Delhi. Though the 
British relented thereafter from some aspects .of the Forward 
Policy, frequent British intervention in tribal affairs, whenever 
these impinged on the security of India, was the rule until British 
departure in 1947. 


From beginning to end, Pathan reaction to the extension of British 
power to the tribal belt was extremely negative. Major tribal 
rebellions broke out in 1897, 1919, 1930 and 1936, and widespread 
lawlessness and defiance of British authority ‘were the constant 
complaint of British officialdom at virtually all times in both tribal 
territory and in the settled districts. Time did not overcome tribal 
hostility. The most serious uprising of all took place in Waziristan 


in the years immediately prior to World War II (1936-1938), when ` 
“there were between 30,000-40,000 British troops engaged in a 


prolonged operation against the rebellious Wazirs and Mahsuds, 
and almost half the British Indian army was stationed along the 
frontier to hold the tribals in check.” In fact, according to James 
Spain, law and order were less apparent in the tribal beit in the last 
ten years of British rule than at any other time in the 20th century.® 


The Pathans played a major, though rather anomalous, role in the 
events surrounding India's struggle for independence. Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the charismatic ‘Frontier Gandhi’, founded a Pathan 
nationalist organization (Khudai-Kidmatgars, more commonly 
known as the Red Shirts) in 1929 and in 1931 formally aligned it 
with the Indian National Congress against the British. It remained 
the most popular political movement in the Northwest Frontier, in 
spite of its alliance with thé predominantly Hindu Congress, until 
the very eve of independence. By then, however, reconciling the 
organization’s secular ideology with rapidly spreading Hindu- 


Muslim communal violence became impossible, and Pathan support | 


shifted elsewhere. By 1946, Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Muslim 
League was largely in command of the masses of Pathans (the reins 
of government were still in the hands of the local Congress leader, 
Dr. Khan Sahib, Ghaffar Khan’s brother). Ghaffar Khan, increas- 
ingly isolated with his Congress allies, made a desperate attempt to 
mobilize popular opinion behind an independent Pathan state 
(Pashtunistan), but without success. In the British-supervised 
referendum of June 1947, Pathan voters were given a choice of 
joining Pakistan or India (but not of independence or of joining 
Afghanistan). With most of the Khudai-Kidmatgars boycotting 
the referendum, the vote was overwhelmingly (9996) in favour of 
Pakistan. Independence from British rule was celebrated on 15 
August 1947. Partition and the NWFP’s absorption by Pakistan 
were accomplished facts, The Khudai-Kidmatgars vanished as a 
political force; and Ghaffar Khan himself was jailed. 


By the end of December 1947, in a gesture reflecting the new 
country’s relatively weak military position, all regular Pakistani 
armed forces had been withdrawn from the Tribal Territories to be 
redeployed along the border with India. While the princely states in 
Pathan areas quickly acceded to Pakistan without serious incident, 
trouble was already brewing in the Northwest Frontier. Pathan 
raiding parties had begun striking at non-Muslims in the NWFP 
and Punjab almost immediately following independence. Vast 
numbers, stirred by grim reports of assaults on their co-religionists, 
poured into neighbouring Kashmir, and for months on into 1948 
engaged Indian army troops over possession of that much coveted 
and mainly Muslim princely state.” The origins of the first Indo- 
Pakistani war and the seemingly insoluble boundary conflict left in 
its wake owe much to the religious fury of the Pathans. 


From 1955 to 1970, the NWFP (but neither the tribal belt nor the 
former princely states, which remained under central control) was 
absorbed into the One Unit of West Pakistan Province, With 
restoration of the separate provinces by General Yahya Khan in 
1970, the Northwest Frontier area resumed its interrupted career, 
divided much as before into the NWFP and the Centrally 
Administered Tribal Areas 
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NUMBERS 


There is a dearth of census figures on the tribal populations in all of 
the three countries which comprise the Baluch and Pathan home- 
lands. Afghanistan’s first comprehensive national census was 
allegedly conducted in 1979 under the Marxist-dominated Khalq 
regime, While it is reported to have included questions on mother- 
tongue," the tribal rebellion in progress at the time clearly rendered 
an honest or accurate count impossible, and in any event the results 
have not yet been published. Hence, all figures reported on tribal 
populations there are necessarily very rough estimates. A census 
has been taken three times in Iran in the contemporary period — in 
1956, 1966 and 1976; but none accomplished a methodical and 
comprehensive count of the Baluch population, an uncertain 
percentage of which remains nomadic and unsettled. Since gaining 
independence in 1947, Pakistan has also undertaken three census 
counts - in 1951, 1961 and 1972. In all three, only estimates were 
made of the Pathan frontier areas; and ethno-linguistic data 
collected on the provinces of Baluchistan and the NWFP in the 
1972 census have, unfortunately, never been published. 


Even where they exist, however, census figures on the tribal 
populations are not reliable. Aside from the obvious technical 
difficulties associated with census enumeration in remote tribal 
areas, especially among semi-nomadic and sometimes hostile 
peoples, is the fact that the tribal groups have many compelling 
economic and political reasons for arbitrarily inflating (and their 
opponents, for deflating) their numbers. Baluch nationalists can not 
be expected to reckon their people’s size by the same criteria as 
government bureaucrats. In certain parts of Pakistani Baluchistan, 
for example, such as the Marri and Bugti tribal areas, neither has 
there ever existed an administrative infrastructure for the conduct 
of a census, nor has any actual systematic count of tribals ever been 
attempted. Figures are obtained from sources designated by the 
powerful tribal chiefs, who well understand that their own prestige 
as well as the government's allocations both of development funds 
and seats in provincial and national legislatures depend on census 
figures. 


Raw census figures might be misleading under the best circum- 
stances, however, in the absence of agreement on the precise 
linguistic and cultural criteria to be applied by the census takers in 
defining tribal membership. 


The Baluchis Dy0Y 190 


Selig Harrison estimates the total population of Baluchi speakers in 
the three states of Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan at around five. 
million," This figure, which excludes ethnic Baluchis partially or 
Wholly assimilated to neighbouring cultures, could conceivably 
double or triple were ethnic origin, rather than language, the 
defining criterion." Pakistan probably accounts for at least 75% of 
the total. In its population census of 1961, 983,000 persons (2.5% 
of the total for then West Pakistan) gave Baluchi as their mother 
tongue. Since Pakistan's government has conceded an undercount 
in that census of at least 8.3% for the whole of Pakistan, it is 
conceivable that the actual number was larger. In the same census, 
Brahui was given as the mother tongue of an additional 366,000. 
Together the Baluchi- and Brahui-speaking groups accounted then 
for approximately 3.5% of (West) Pakistan’s population (see 
Tables). Extrapolating from that figure, Pakistan, with a 1979 
population officially estimated at 79 million, now has a Baluch/ 
Brahui population somewhere in excess of 2.8 million, of which as 
many as 750,000 are Brahuis. 


The best estimate we have for the Baluch/Brahui population of 
Afghanistan is 300,000 (the Brahuis, at 200,000, more numerous 
than Baluchis).'? Estimates of the number of Iranian Baluchis 
(there are few Brahuis in Iran) range from 500,000 to 750,000." 


The distribution of Baluchis is in some respects more important 
politically than the group’s absolute numerical size. More of 
Pakistan’s Baluchis (roughly 57% in 1961) dwell as minorities in 
the Sind and Punjab provinces than in the province of Baluchistan. 
In fact, even in that province, where there are large numbers of 
Pashtu, Sindhi and Punjabi speakers, Baluchis are very likely a 
minority. According to the 1961 census, Baluchis accounted for 
only 31% (if Brahuis were included, 45%) of the provincial 
population (see Tables). Baluchis are barely represented in the 
three heavily Pashtu-speaking northern districts of the province – 


Zhob (0.3%), Quetta/Pishin (2.2%) and Loralai (8.1%). And in 
Quetta, the provincial capital and only city of any significance, 
Baluchi was in common use in 1961 among only 7.5% of the 
population. '* 


Of even greater significance is the fact that demographic develop- 
ments seem to be further stacking the odds against the Baluchis. On 
the one hand, there is continuing dilution of the Baluch population 
within Baluchistan, resulting from (1) the steady migration by 
outsiders (Afghans, Punjabis, Sindhis, Hazaras, etc.) into the area, 
some of it beginning well before independence; and (2) the recent 
massive movement of mainly Pashtu-speaking Afghan refugees 
into Pakistan, large numbers of them into parts of Baluchistan. 
Economic growth, increasing steadily in Baluchistan over the past 
decade, has been a magnet for migrant labour – especially Pathans. 
Every new industry or mine opened in the province brings more of 
them. As industry spreads westward into Baluchistan from Karachi, 
it brings Punjabi skilled and Pathan unskilled labour in its wake. 
Even before the latest refugee influx (discussed below), Pathans 
claimed (publicly) that they were the majority tribe in the province 
or (privately) that, with over 40% of the provincial population, they 
were at least the single largest group. 


At the same time, there is a steady exodus of Baluchis out of their 
homeland in search of economic opportunity. The outflow has been 
both to urban industrial centres within Iran and Pakistan (especially 
Karachi) and abroad to countries of the Persian Gulf area.** 


From the Baluchi standpoint, in any event, the ‘impropriety’ of 
census-taking is clear. 


The Pathans yz. JOU NO 


In the census, Pashtu was given as the mother-tongue of approx- 
imately 3,340,000 persons (8.47%) in then West Pakistan. At the 
same time, the official estimate of the population of the non- 
enumerated Tribal Territories was just under 3,438,000. Of this 
figure, probably 80% or more were Pashtu speaking. Thus, while 
the total Pashtu-speaking population of Pakistan was then, in very 
rough terms, at least 6,000,000, or over 15% of the country’s 
population and its second largest linguistic community, only about 
7% (2,750,000) were ‘free’ Pathans. The total Pashtu-speaking 
population of Pakistan today, adjusted to the estimated 1979 figure, 
is probably in the vicinity of 12 million. 


Although one must bear in mind the politically important distinction 
between highland and settled Pathans, there is little doubt that the 
aggregated Pathan (or Pashtun) ethno-linguistic community in 
Pakistan is far larger than the Baluchi-speaking group, and hence 
considerably advantaged in its relations with the central govern- 
ment, Moreover, since Pashtu speakers enjoy a comfortable 
(roughly two-thirds) majority in the NWFP (not to mention their 
growing strength in neighbouring Baluchistan), they are in no 
immediate danger of being reduced to the status of minority in their 
own homeland, 


Outmigration of Pathans, both to urban areas and abroad, is very 
substantial. Reportedly, there are over one million Pathans in and 
around Karachi." This exodus will be compensated for, to some 
extent at least, should very many of the recent Afghan refugees 
choose, or be forced, to remain in Pakistan. 


Ethnographically, the greatest advantage Pathans possess in 
comparison with the Baluchis is the existence — in the form of 
Afghanistan - of a co-ethnic ‘kin-state’. Roughly half - the 
dominant half- of Afghanistan's population, officially reported in 
1979 to be 13.5 million, is Pashtun, The larger, but politically 
weaker, Pashtun population of Pakistan, regardless of its true 
inclinations, potentially can force concessions from the central 
government by playing upon Islamabad's anxieties over Afghan 
irredentism. 


—— 
RELIGION 


The Pathan and Baluch tribal groups are almost entirely Muslim. In 
this respect, they have much in common with the rest of the 
population in the three states which they inhabit, Pakistanis about 
97% Muslim: and both Iran and Afghanistan are close to 99% 


